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DEER-FOREST ROMANCE. 
WHEN is a forest not a forest? The answer seems 
to be pretty plain: when it is a deer-forest. At all 
events, the Irishman who could not see the wood 
for the trees would run no risk of a similar dis- 
ability if he scoured the large extent of country in 
Scotland devoted to the harbouring of the ‘noble 
denizen of the forest,’ as a preceding generation, in 
a literary or journalistic mood, might have termed 
the deer. Undoubtedly the name of ‘ deer-forest’ 
is misleading to the tyro, whose sensations on be- 


three several law-pleas, one of them quite recent, 
in the course of the last hundred years. 

Then there is the statistical point of view. 
The fact that there are in Scotland one hundred 
and thirty deer-forests, covering a total of 
2,552,383 acres, is both imposing and suggestive. 
It puts the calculator at once upon his inquiry 
into questions such as these : how many spinsters 
are there according to the last census for every 
acre of forest in the Highlands? or, what pro- 
portion do the points of the antlers of every deer 
in these forests bear to the number of the adult 


holding one for the first time may aptly enough be male population of our large cities? or, how 
compared to those of the innocent and untravelled many deer forests, cut into strips of a yard in 
tourist in search of health and leanness, who, width, would it take to reach the moon? Such 
visiting the Thiergarten of Prince Metternich at instructive speculations, illustrated though they 
Marienbad, finds it to be, not as he expected, a might be with elaborate and curious diagrams, 


species of Zoological Gardens, but a park for the 
breeding and preservation of all manner of game. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are unluckily no concern of ours in this place. 
Neither is it proposed to treat the subject in 


Deer-forests may be regarded from many very its political or economic aspect. For the moment, 


different points of view. They may, in the first we know nothing of the relative merits of sheep 


— be regarded historically. To recall that 
ittle more than two centuries ago the Earl of 
Huntly possessed the whole stretch of country 
from Ben Avon to Ben Nevis, that this tract in- 
cluded the forests of Ben Avon, Glenmore, Glen 
Feshie, Gaick, Drumchalder, Ben Alder, and Loch 
Treig, that it extended to about two hundred and 
twenty square miles, and that over this area 
the proprietor administered the old forest laws 
with the utmost severity, is in some measure to 
realise the meaning of the dominant theme in 
Scottish medieval history—the struggle between 
the crown and an enormously powerful territorial 
nobility. 

Deer-forests, again, may be looked at from a 
legal point of view. It cannot be pretended that 
rights of forest have been as prolific of litigation 
as grants of salmon-fishing ; yet many an honest 
guinea has been put into counsels’ pockets by some 
debatable feudal charter ; and an ancient grant to 
the Laird of Tilliesnaught of a right of hunting 
and fishing in the royal forests of Birse and 
Glencat, together with the right of keeping and 
bigging shields in the same, has given rise to 


and red deer, or of the amount of employment 
which they respectively afford to the natives of the 
country-side. The solution of these and many 
other similar problems may be tracked out by 
the inquisitive reader through a maze of blue- 
books. It is rather what may be described as 
the romantic side of the deer-forest and the sport 
it supplies which is to be considered in the 
present article. 

On the one hand, every deer-forest in the 
country has its own peculiar and cherished tradi- 
tions. On the other, the pursuit of the deer has 
long been felt to be one which makes ‘ other sports 
appear wholly insignificant’ (to borrow the em- 
phatic words of Scrope). These are propositions 
which it would be rash to gainsay ; and they are 
fully borne out in the handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volume in which Mr Grimble has 
recently sought to enumerate and describe the 
Deer-Forests of Scotland (London: Kegan Paul 
& Co., Ltd., 1896). There is scarcely a stream, a 
hillside, or a corrie that is not invested with a 
multitude of associations which seem distinctively 
to belong to an age less prosaic and more imagina- 
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tive than our own. No doubt there is a very 
great deal to be said for the view that the life 


| sixteen, teeth are found to be missing, and it is 
, argued that such loss of teeth is a sure index of 


of modern, no less than that of ancient times is incipient decay. The same test applied to man- 


steeped in the unmistakable glamour of romance ; 


and Mr Kipling has done well to remind us, | 


in one of the trenchant and memorable lines 
with which his recent volume of poetry abounds, 
that ‘Romance brings up the 9.15. Yet, without 
pausing to debate a question, which is, after all, 
almost wholly one of words, we may perhaps be 
permitted for once to identify romance, if not 
with an age which has entirely passed away, 
at least with habits of life and modes of thought 
easily distinguishable from the humdrum routine 
of everyday life. 

Romance, to be sure, sometimes bears a less 
honourable connotation; and in one sense it 
may be said that romance has clustered round 
the weight of many slain deer. This is due in 
great measure to the fact that no definite rule 
exists whether a deer shall be weighed ‘quite 
clean, or with heart, liver, and lungs included. 
The difference between the two methods may be 
gauged by the fact that the ‘ gralloch ’ is estimated 
to be one-third of: the entire weight of the animal. 
There seems no reason to doubt that thirty-three 
stone, weighed quite clean, is the highest authentic 
weight recorded of any slain deer ; and the credit 
of the record is Lord Greville’s, the scene the 
forest of Glenmore, and the date 1877. The 
poch-a-buie, or tripe, it appears, is never taken 
into account ; which might be considered unfair 
by the true wild Highlandman, who, if we mis- 
take not, much prefers the flavour of ungralloched 
venison. What a glorious name, by the bye, 
would Poch-a-buie be for a Highland chief in a 
novel! We make a present of the suggestion to 
the clever little band who are attempting what is 
sometimes called a Celtic ‘ revival.’ 

Romance has played an even more prominent 
part, in the same sense, with regard to the lon- 
gevity of deer. What says the Highland adage ? 


Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree, 


This is to assign the deer a period of more than 
two hundred years ; and the estimate is supported 
by many highly circumstantial stories. Thus, 
Captain Macdonald of Tulloch, who died in 


1776, eighty-six, is said to have known the 
white hind of Loch Treig for fifty years; his 


father for a like period before him; and _ his 


grandfather for sixty years before him. So, in| 


1826 Macdonald of Glengarry is reported to have 
killed a stag which bore a mark on the left ear 
identical with that made on all the calves he 


could catch by Ewen-MaclIan-Og, who had been 


dead one hundred and fifty years. Analogous 
stories, it may be noted, are told in countries 
on the continent of Europe, where deer are to 
be found in any number. But, alas! the Zeit- 
eist will have none of such narratives, however 
etailed and however ‘well attested ;’ and 
the general opinion among experts would seem 
to be that thirty years or thereabouts is the 
limit of a deer’s life. The inference is drawn 
from this, among other circumstances, that in 
many deer admittedly of the age of fourteen or 


kind, would, we rather fear, point to a figure 
considerably smaller than the threescore and ten 
| years that sum up the days and years we see. 
Turning, however, to the more honourable and 
_ dignified signification of the word romance, we 
/ may first take notice of the class of stories which 
| 
deals with beings of a supernatural order, 
Witches, warlocks, and fairies, as may be sup- 
ce haunted most of the desolate tracts in the 
ighlands which afforded them such congenial 
accommodation. A tiny woman clothed in green 
is observed milking a hind; the hind becomes 
restive ; the little woman impatiently exclaims : 
‘May a shaft from Murdoch’s quiver pierce your 
heart ere night!’ Needless to say, the luckless 
animal falls a victim before night comes on to 
the unerring skill of the mighty hunter so named. 
Or, perhaps, a couple of deer-stealers take refuge 
in a solitary hut, and pass so disagreeable and 
painful a night owing to the practical jokes of 
spirits and hobgoblins, that thenceforth the hut 
is left severely to itself. As we read these and 
similar tales, we instinctively feel that we have 
heard something very like them before, whether 
in the folklore of other nations, it may be of 
Maoris or of Bushmen, or in the floating tradition 
of the nursery, who shall say? Such narratives 
at least throw light upon the motives which may 
prompt a more sophisticated age to acquiesce in 
the perpetuation of legends which had no ulterior 
object for one more simple and less conscious. A 
trusty keeper might well be disposed to announce 
that he had beheld an apparition in some spot 
which would have formed a convenient pike 
vous for poachers ; a smuggler might more than 
tacitly encourage the belief that the scene of his 
illicit traffic was haunted by fairies ; while no 
prudent parent could afford to be remiss in im- 
pressing upon a young family the solemn fact 
that the deepest and most dangerous pools and 
mountain tarns were the abode of the water- 
kelpie. 

The most formidable, perhaps, of the unearthly 
beings who peopled the deer-forests, at all events 
in the central districts of Scotland, was the witch 
of Ben-y-Gloe, which is the highest peak in the 


diet consisted principally of live snakes, delighted 
in every kind of evil-doing, but in none more 
than in assisting mortals to gratify the passion of 
revenge. Upon one occasion her aid was invoked 
by the Earl of Athole’s cup-bearer, whose son, a 
robber, had been pcos by the earl. The 
witch promised to abet his schemes of vengeance 
in three ways. She presented him with certain 
herbs, which, if given to his master’s horse, 
should so madden the animal that it would dash 
out its rider’s brains, She further gave him a 
deadly poison to put in the earl’s cup; and, 
lastly, ie undertook, failing these devices, to 
conceal the cup-bearer in the earl’s bedroom, so 
that he might stab him in his sleep. She clinched 
the matter by vowing the most horrid vengeance 
upon any one who, having heard her secret, 
should venture to disclose it before St Andrew’s 
day. The earl’s page had happened to overhear 
“what was passing, and was much puzzled how to 
_save his master on the one hand, and how to 


forest of Athole. This amiable enchantress, whose | 
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elude the witch’s resentment on the other, if he 
dared to divulge the plot. King James V. and 
his court, it should be said, were paying a visit at 
the time to the earl, who entertained them with 
what Captain Costigan called ‘ princelee hospi- 
talitee” and indeed had built a palace specially 
for their reception. When on the following day 
the cup-bearer, as usual, proffered the earl his 
‘morning,’ ‘Hold !’ exclaimed Willie the page, 
‘and pray to the saints that their blessing ma 

attend the day’s sport.’ The earl accordingly fell 
on his knees, when, to his great astonishment, the 
goblet instantly broke into a thousand pieces. 
But, the king being mounted, there was no time 
for commentary or delay. The earl’s fiery steed 
is brought round ; he makes ready to mount, but 
scarcely has he set foot in stirrup when the twan 

of a bowstring is heard, and the horse falls jot 
pierced to the heart by the page’s arrow. The 
natural annoyance of the haughty noble at such 
an occurrence is not sensibly diminished by 
Willie’s somewhat lame excuse that he had been 
shooting at an eagle and missed his mark, and it 
might have gone hard with the boy but for the 
timely intervention of the queen-mother. The 
cup-bearer was now left, so to speak, with but 
one string to his bow. That night at the banquet 
the king was summoned to the south to meet the 
English foe, and set out forthwith, bidding his 
host follow in the morning with his ‘tail’ The 
earl was on the point of retiring to his room, 
where the cup-bearer and his friend, the witch, 
were carefully concealed, when the page, at his 
wits’ end how to avert the dreaded catastrophe, 
made the brilliant, though somewhat extravagant 
suggestion, that the palace should be set on fire 
by way of providing the king with a bonfire or 
beacon to guide his steps through the darkness. 
The earl, like a loyal vassal, jumped at the idea, 
which was promptly put into execution. The 
cup-bearer perished miserably in the flames ; the 
witch escaped, uttering loud execrations, in a 
column of smoke ; and the age, When St Andrew’s 
day had come and gone, told everything, and was 
suitably rewarded with an estate and a bride. 
The last year in which the witch of Ben-y-Gloe 
is known to have held converse with men was 
1773, the very same in which Dr Samuel Johnson 
safely accomplished his celebrated tour to the 
Hebrides. 

Other witches, though less famous, were often 
more successful in their predictions or under- 
takings than she of Ben-y-Gloe in the enterprise 
just referred to. The mermaid who gave 
M‘Combie a warning as to the date of his death 
proved to be not very wide of the mark ; while a 
couple of witches in the Moulin quarter of the 
Athole district achieved a most notable if san- 
guinary performance. Walter Cumyn, so the tale 
runs, was extremely desirous of making a road 
between Blair-Athole and Badenoch. Whether 
his object was to facilitate the importation of a 
eee sort of malt into his own country for 

rewing purposes may be doubtful, but certain it 
is that he had collected a large gang of workmen, 
and had made considerable progress in the con- 
struction of a road. Two witches, to whom these 
operations were for some reason highly distasteful 
(they who ride on broomsticks probably need no 
roads), resolved to put a spoke in his wheel. 
Assuming the disguise of eagles, they somehow or 


other dispersed the ‘ navvies,’ and terrified Cumyn’s 
horse, which took to its heels, the witches in hot 
pursuit. All of Cumyn that reached home was a 
single leg in a stirrup; the rest had apparently 
been accounted for by his implacable pursuers. 
An element of poetical justice is added to the 
narrative if we assume, following one version, 
that the witches were the mothers of two girls 
whom Cumyn had ordered to reap a field of corn 
the next day stark naked. 

There is a second class of story which is con- 
cerned with historical rather than supernatural 
personages. Fingal and his dog, it is true, 
scarcely pretend to come within the former cate- 
gory, but the century and a half which have 
elapsed since the ’45 have not sufficed to raise the 
Young Chevalier to the vague if highly honour- 
able dignity of a sun-myth. We should not, to 
be sure, care to vouch for every house or cottage 
in the Highlands which claims that the unhappy 
prince spent a night beneath its hospitable roof 
after Culloden. The number of re buildings 
almost equals that of the ‘oldest inhabited houses 
in Scotland” But there is no suspicion of doubt 
about Macpherson’s ‘Cage’ in Ben Alder, which 
is also memorable as one of the resting-places of 
that singular pair of fellow-travellers, David 
Balfour and Alan Breck, who, if we mistake not, 
were kindly received by, and played cards with, 
Cluny himself. Nor would it seem as if the scep- 
tical had any reason to disbelieve in Ian-Mohr- 
Nan-Chastel, who flourished in Glen-Urquha:t 
about the year 1581, and whose celebrated wager 
about the candlesticks (also ascribed to M‘Donald 
of Keppoch) has been turned to such good ac- 
count Scott in The Legend of Montrose. Such 
an incident possesses a high degree of picturesque- 
ness, and, therefore, of probability. 

A typical illustration of the life of a barbarous 
age—its numberless vicissitudes, the ceaseless eb) 
and flow of fortune—is furnished by the feud 
between Cumyn of Badenoch and the M‘Intoshes 
of Tirinie in Glentilt. Cumyn, whose cupidity 
had been fired by a present of cattle made to 
his wife by M‘Intosh, attacked the castle of the 
latter, and butchered the whole household, witli 
the exception of an infant asleep in its cradle, 
which escaped the vigilance of the attacking 

arty. The child was taken by an old tenant of 
{Intosh to be brought up by relatives in Argyll- 
shire, and as he grew up to manhood, became 
remarkably expert with bow and arrow. The 
chance remark made one day that ‘the gray 
breast of the man who killed your father is 
broader than that target,’ became the signal for 
the disclosure of the whole affair, and young 
M‘Intosh resolved to be revenged. In due course 
he attacked Cumyn’s stronghold with success, and 
chased the murderer to Rannoch and thence to 
Glentilt, where he despatched him with a well- 
directed shaft beside a small loch near the foot 
of Ben-y-Gloe. A cairn called Cumyn’s is believed 
to commemorate the event. The same M‘Intoshi, 
we are told, was in the habit of holding his court 
enthroned upon a boulder in the middle of the 
the Tilt. This chair, however, was luckily seldom 
uncovered by the water, for whenever the chief 
held a court he hanged a man. 

A third class of story deals neither with 
witches nor with persons of importance in their 
day, but with people in a more obscure walk or 
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a humbler rank of life than great chieftains— 
shepherds, poachers, gillies, and other private 
individuals. This kind of tale frequently con- 
tains a strong infusion of humour, and certainly 
nothing could be better in its way than the story 
of Peter Robertson or Breck, the then Duke of 
Athole’s forester. To Peter and his two colleagues 
the duke offered a large reward for the fattest 
hart they might succeed in shooting as a present 
for George ILI. Now Peter, as it happened, had 
in his eye a certain five-year-old hart which he 
knew had been captured as a calf, and brought up 
in domesticity among the sheep and cattle on a 
farm on Gaick, which was not the duke’s property. 
Ample supplies of oats, peasemeal, and other deli- 
cacies had brought the animal to an enormous 
degree of fatness. Peter set out for Gaick, left 
his gun and pony at some distance from that 
place, and on reaching his destination, reeled into 
the shepherd’s cottage as though intoxicated, and 
sunk upon the bed in a drunken sleep. The two 
shepherds, spying a whisky bottle in his right- 
hand pocket, made short work of its contents, 
which they duly replaced by water, and they 
treated similarly another whisky bottle which 
they found in his left-hand pocket. Peter soon 
awoke from his pretended slumbers, and proposed 
a dram from his bottle, which the shepherds 
nervously declined. It was not long before, over- 
come by the strength of their potations, they fell 
unaffectedly asleep, and then came Peter’s oppor- 
tunity. He drove the cattle, with the coveted 
hart among them, towards the place where he 
had left his gun, and upon arriving there, was 
able to take a quiet easy shot at the hart, which 
he proceeded to carry without delay to the castle, 
thereby securing the promised reward. For such 
an act of theft its very audacity might serve as 
an excuse, and deer-stealing was possibly at one 
time regarded with more toleration than it would 
be now. But we fancy that the poacher of a by- 
gone age had some redeeming qualities which his 
successor of to-day lacks, and t rat, in particular, 
he was far more deeply versed in the hunter’s 
craft which elevates his occupation from a purely 
commercial level almost to respectability, and a 
knowledge of which Scott attributes in one of his 
most spirited short pieces to ‘Donald Caird.’ 
Numberless other stories there are, both grave 
and gay, connected with the deer-forests of Scot- 
land, but our space is exhausted, and we can only 
refer the reader to the pages of the fascinating 
Scrope, from whom we ourselves have nothing 
scrupled to borrow with great freedom. His 
Art of Deer-Stalking is, in truth, one of the best 
sporting books ever written. Its attractions are 
manifold. The illustrations are good, though not 
to be compared in fidelity and grace of al 
duction with those in Mr Grimble’s work. There 
is a poem by ‘Monk’ Lewis, a translation from 
the Gaelic from ‘the celebrated pen of Mr 
Disraeli, Jun. ;’? and above all there is a lively 
description of a deer-hunt in Jura by Mr Archi- 
bald Macneill, who seems to have hit upon a 
prose style more closely resembling Sir Walter’s 
than that of any writer we have chanced to come 
across. But the charm of Scrope’s book, of which 
well-nigh sixty years have not impaired the 
efficacy, consists not in those or other contribu- 
tions, but in Scrope’s own manner of — so 
easy, so conversational, so garrulous, so studded 


with from the classics, yet withal 
so remote from the merely pedantic, so impreg- 
nated with the open fresh air of the High “3 
and the true delight of the chase. In Mr Scrope’s 
agreeable company we lie down flat on our faces ; 
we crawl for miles through marsh and heather on 
hands and knees ; we lurk behind boulders, we 
skulk in the shadow of rocks; we wade, bent 
double, up deep and rapid streams ; in short, we 
endure incredible hardships and discomforts till 
we come within range of the monarch of the glen. 
We fire, we slip the dogs, we follow in hot haste, 
we find the noble creature at bay, we put an end 
to his existence with a well-aimed bullet, and 
then we begin it all over again with redoubled 
zest. Some of our readers may perhaps share 
with us the heterodox view that a haunch of 
venison is very like a haunch of white elephant, 
and that a leg of mutton is infinitely preferable 
to the flesh of the red deer. But, be that as it 
may, few we take it will decline to subscribe to 
the opinion that, eating qualities apart, the stag 
is a glorious animal to stalk, and an excellent 
animal to read about in the works of writers such 
as Mr Scrope or Mr Grimble. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
CHAPTER XII. 


A COMMISSION of inquiry arrived to examine both 
Philipof and his fellow-prisoner on the following 
morning ; but as the student took care to repeat 
his version of the story exactly as he had given 
it on the previous day, and as Philipof was too 
proud to speak at all, excepting so far as to 
reply indignantly to every question that was 
addressed to him, ‘I gave my version to the police 
yesterday : I am innocent,’ the commissioners did 
not make much progress with their enterprise, 
and both prisoners remained in their cells, These 
examinations were constantly repeated, thongh— 
to the honour of the Tsar be it said—by special 
command from ‘the highest,’ as the Russians style 
their sovereign, no kind of violence was employed 
in order to extort the truth from one or the other. 
Both men were visited by the prison confessor ; 
but he—like the commissioners—utterly failed 
to persuade either of the prisoners to vary his 
version of the episode at the Summer Gardens in 
order that the truth might be arrived at; and so 
the weeks and then the months passed away, and 
a year had nearly gone by, and still no progress 
had been made towards an elucidation of the 
mystery. 

Gradually Philipof’s confidence that some one 
would be found courageous enough and honest 
enough to come forward as a witness in vindica- 
tion of his version of the story waned and died, 
and in its place came a bitter hatred of mankind 
and a wild desire for revenge against the world 
in general and the Tsar in particular—these senti- 
ments vying for first place in his heart with the 
feeling of blank despair which began and ended 
each hour of his life in the dismal prison-chamber 
of the fortress. Philipof felt that it would need 
but a few more weeks or months of this to un- 
hinge his mind altogether. If only they would 
take him out and hang him, or send him away 
to Siberia—anything rather than this! He began 
seriously to consider the advisability of making 
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a bogus confession in order to bring about some 
change in his present intolerable existence— 
whether that change were the scaffold or Siberia 
did not matter much ! 

But as it happened, an unexpected event caused 
a great change in Philipof’s affairs before he had 
made up his mind as to the making of a sham 
confession, and without the need of any such 
drastic measures. It was early in April, and 
Sasha became conscious one morning that a gale 
from the west was blowing straight up the Neva, 
which his little window overlooked. He had fre- 
quently braved the wrath of his surly-voiced, 
though not surly-hearted custodian by mounting 
upon his chair and gazing upon the ice-boun 
river but a few feet beneath the tiny barred 
aperture through which he looked out. This 
was his one recreation, and to watch, far away in 
the distance, those who crossed the river by the 
ice-road on foot or in sledges, The warder had 
caught him thus employed on more occasions 
than one ; but finding that his object was merely 
the sentimental one of gazing upon his fellow- 
creatures, and not the dishonest one of attempting 
escape, the official closed his eyes to the irregu- 
larity of the proceeding, On this April morning 
Philipof looked out and heard the whistling of 
the wild wind as it rushed shrieking from the 
Finnish Gulf up the Neva, carrying with it most 
of what little loose snow was at this late season 
left upon the ice. He saw also that the ice, thus 
bared of its covering, looked waterlogged and 
rotten, and he thought that it would not take 
much now to move it and set it floating away 
en masse towards the Gulf cf Finland, into whose 
broad bosom the Neva yearly sheds her harvest 
of icefloes. ‘If this wind continues, he reflected, 
‘there will be high-water, and that will soon 
set it floating !’ 

The wind did continue, and the ice did move, 


and the water rose rapidly. Philipof watched | 


| When once the Neva waters make up their 
mind to rise there is no shilly-shallying about 
the business; they mount ‘with a vengeance ;’ 
every puff of wind seems to add an inch or two 
to the depth of the river, and before the city has 
realised that there is going to be high-water 
_ there are, pools of a foot in depth along the line 
| of the quays, and the cellars and basements are 
full of floating furniture and other movable 
property. 

Almost before Philipof had realised that the 
waters were mounting he became aware of blocks 
of ice colliding against the bars of his window, 
and of a small stream trickling in through the 
broken glass, This soon increased to a steady 
flow of water, and the floor of the chamber was 
almost immediately covered. A rat or twoanda 
few mice had already appeared before this, scared 
from their holes by the influx of water, and had 
climbed upon the bed for safety. These were 
friends of Philipof’s ; he had often fed them with 
crumbs from his own meals, and he had no objec- 
tion to affording them the sanctuary they thus 
claimed. 

And now the water began to pour into the 
room so rapidly that Philipof thought he had 
better call the attention of his friend the warder ; 
the fellow might be asleep—it was still very 
early in the morning ; and if the water should 
continue to rise at this rate there would not be 
too much time to spare, in case of any delay in 
getting him roused. So Philipof waded through 
‘the water, which was knee-deep by this time and 

horribly cold, and hammered at the door. There 
| was no reply, however; clearly the man was 
asleep. Asa matter of fact, it had been a church 
holiday the day before, and the fellow had made 
‘himself piously drunk, after the manner of his 
| kind. The Russian peasant would sooner perish 
than work on a church holiday: to do so he 
would consider a sin of the first magnitude. On 


the scene from his little window and enjoyed it. the other hand, it is a virtue, in his estimation, 
It was fine to see the great ice-blocks crashing to be happy after a bacchanalian fashion, and 
and ploughing through every obstacle, now diving | no harm whatever to drink himself, as I have 
one beneath another, now mounting one upon | expressed it, piously drunk. Philipof hammered 
its fellow and forced onward by the pressure from again, very loudly; for it could not but occur 
behind, assuming the most grotesque of attitudes. | to him how very awkward his position would 
It is a fine sight to see the Neva ice move ! _be if this sleeper were to remain sleeping until 
When the west wind blows hard at St Peters- the water should have flooded and filled his 
burg the water from the Gulf of Finland is driven room to the ceiling. But still there came no 
back into the Neva, and that fine stream occasion- answer to his now somewhat frantic battering of 
ally overflows its banks and floods the town, or the strong iron-studded panels. 
those portions of it which lie close to the water’s| Then Philipof felt that he was in a predica- 
edge. Philipof was not aware that at such times ment, and reminded himself that he must kee 
those cells in the fortress-prison which overlooked | cool. ‘ diquam memento, he repeated to himself, 
the river were completely inundated; had he  ‘rebus in arduis servare mentem.’ What was best 
been aware of the fact he would scarcely have to be done? There were his boots ; and he took 
watched the progress of the breaking up and one off and hammered the door with that; but 
floating away of the ice so composedly as he now the clamour of the heel upon the woodwork, 
did. It never occurred to him that things might though it made noise enough to wake the dead, 
become unpleasant for himself, until it suddenly did not avail to attract the attention of the 
struck him that the huge blocks of ice appeared | warder or of any one else ; and Philipof put his 
to go whirling past his little window very much boot on again, and waded to the window to see 
nearer its level than the surface of the river whether anything could be done in the way of 
was wont to be. loosening the bars; perhaps, he thought, the 
The discovery rather pleased than disconcerted , frequent impact of the masses of ice had by 
him, for he reflected that if he were to be flooded this time partially sprung them. The water 
out of this room he would be taken into another, | was now nearly up to his waist, and the rats and 
and any change from the monotony of his little mice had been driven from their sanctuary, and 
cell, which he had begun to loathe unspeakably were swimming about, trying to climb upon the 
long before this, would be an unmixed delight. | chair and table which floated hither and thither. 
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As Philipof, half-swimming now and _half- 
wading in the freezing water, captured his chair 
and brought it up to the window in order to 
stand upon it as before and look out, the first 
thing he saw was a great mass of woodwork bear- 
ing down obliquely towards the fortress walls in 
the midst of ice-blocks ; as he instantly perceived, 
it was the large wooden bridge of the Trinity, 
which had broken loose from its moorings and 
was floating away towards the gulf in company 
with the masses of ice which had effected its 
release. Almost at the same moment the huge 
structure came crashing down upon the fortress 
wall with a sound of rending and crumbling like 
the roar of a thunderclap that bursts overhead. 
The fortress, of course, stood firm; but great 
masses of the woodwork of the bridge tore away, 
or crumbled to pieces. A corner of it struck the 
bars of Philipof’s window and broke them like 
twigs, so that all three of them were forced from 
their fastenings above, and were driven inwards 
into the room, remaining fixed only at the base, 
where the masonry was, however, ploughed up 
and barely held them in place. Instantly Philipof 
seized one and forced it downwards and out, 
then the second and the third, and with a sensa- 
tion of wild delight and thankfulness he realised 
that—so far as bolts and bars were concerned— 
he was free to emerge from his prison that instant. 

The broken bridge, having collided against the 
fortress walls, was quickly swept round and 
away by ice and current, and was now half-a- 
hundred yards from the point at which it had 
struck. Philipof upon his window, 
through which the water was pouring now in a 
rush like that of a small cataract, and looked out. 
A huge n:ass of ice instantly swept him off his 
feet and dashed him back into the cell, sending 
him backwards into the water which flooded the 
apartment. 


THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


Wuerver or not Mr Guy Boothby had in his 
mind Rajah Brooke of Sarawak when writing the 
sory of ‘The Fascination of the King’ of the 
Medangs for the delectation of the readers of this 
Journal, the story of Rajah Brooke is a romance in 
itself, One recalls it in connection with a remark- 
able and curiously interesting book about the 
natives of Borneo* by Mr Ling Roth, of which 
we propose to make some use. These volumes are 


a mine of wealth for the anthropologist and folk- 


lorist, and they are largely based on notes by the 
late Hugh Brooke Low, himself for many years in 
the active service of the Rajah of Sarawak. But 
first let us tell briefly about that benevolent despot. 

Borneo is, as everybody knows, an island in the 
Malay Archipelago, and as everybody does not 
know, it is equal in size to Germany and Poland 
together, or say 270,000 square miles. On the 
north-west coast is situated the Raj of Sarawak, 
comprising some 50,000 square miles, and at the 
northern end is the British territory (about 
31,000 square miles) at present administered by 
the British North Borneo Company—one of the 
chartered companies recently referred to in this 


* The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 
by Henry Ling Roth. With a Preface by Andrew Lang. 
(London: Truslone & Hanson ; 2 vols.) 


Journal. Sarawak is the oldest settlement, and 
it was first made known to us by some Bruni 
traders who brought a few pieces of antimony to 
Singapore which attracted the attention of some 
Englishmen there. Then trade sprang up in 
British hands, but it was soon greatly harassed 
and hampered by the pirates who were encour- 
aged and supported by the Sultan of Bruni. A 
young Englishman interested in what he heard of 
the miseries of the natives under an abominable 
Sultan, determined to visit the country. This was 
James Brooke, who at Sarawak found the natives 
in rebellion against their own ruler, a weak but 
humane man, the vassal of the Sultan of Bruni. 
Brooke made peace among the people, obtained 
a cession of a part of the country, and was ap- 
pointed or constituted himself in 1841 Rajah of 
Sarawak, ‘and such a Rajah as the world had 
never seen before nor will again.’ He found the 
Dyaks ground down under the cruellest tyranny, 
cheated by the Malay traders, and robbed by Malay 
chiefs, the prey of the neighbouring tribes, who 
sold their women and children into slavery. 
Justice was unknown, redress unattainable ; Rajah 
Brooke appeared, and all was changed as by a 
magician’s wand, The pirates were punished, 
and shut up in their own territories. Equal 
justice to all races and all men was established. 
Slavery was stopped, the raids were put an end to, 
and the Dyaks could sleep in peace, and sow and 
reap their crops in comfort and security. 

It was all the work of one man in an incredi- 
bly short space of time ; and it is not surprising 
that the grateful natives came to look upon thie 
stranger who had become their ruler as a superior 
being, sent specially to confer blessings on the 
afflicted. They believed he could give them good 
harvests and make their fruit-trees bear an 
abundant crop—they were even disposed to attri- 
Lute to him larger powers. Now Sir James Brooke 
(for he was knighted by the Queen) held Sarawak 
not by the sword but solely by the goodwill of 
the inhabitants, of whom there were two races, 
one of which, the Mohammedan Malays, looked 
upon the others—the Dyaks—as savages only fit 
to be slaves. He had to protect the Dyaks with- 
out making enemies of the Malays, and it is a 
remarkable fact that he won the affection and 
confidence of both antagonistic races. He ruled 


the country not for his own good but for the © 


good of the people, and of him we may quote the 
tribute of Alfred Russel Wallace, no mean 
authority on anything connected with the Malay 
Archipelago: ‘By those who knew him not he 
may be sneered at as an enthusiastic adventurer, 
or abused as a hard-hearted despot, but the uni- 
versal testimony of every one who came in con- 
tact with him in his adopted country, whether 
European, Malay, or Dyak, will be that Rajah 
Brooke was a great, a wise, and a good ruler, a 
true and faithful friend ; a man to be admired for 
his talents, respected for his honesty and courage, 
and loved for his genuine hospitality, his kindli- 
ness of disposition, and his tenderness of heart.’ 
Rajah Sir Tones Brooke went to his rest in 1868, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, the present 
Rajah, Sir Charles Brooke. 

Now the people whom Rajah Brooke rescued 
from oppression are the Land Dyaks of Sarawak. 
The Malay pirates were dispersed, but there were 
other tribes on the coast and inland whose depre- 
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hs he was of very inferior birth. 


OF BORNEO. 


dations had to be puta stop to. These were the 
Sea Dyaks, ‘a brave set of robbers,’ and the 
Kayans, ‘a robbing set of blusterers.’ It has been 
the work of the present Rajah to complete the 
suppression of the raids of these tribes, The 
government of Sarawak is an absolute monarchy, 
in which the Rajah is assisted by a supreme 
council of six, composed of two chief European 
residents and four leading natives ; and a general 
council of fifty, in which are represented the 
Jeading European and native residents of all the 
districts. These districts are for administrative 
urposes eight in number, and are presided over 
y European officers, assisted by native officials. 
The law is ‘the law of common-sense based on 
English law, with a good deal of native and Mus- 
sulman customs.’ 
The term Dyak used to be applied by Euro- 
eans to all the people of Borneo, but Sir James 
rooke said that the name only properly applied 
to one particular clan on the north-west crest 
and in the mountains of the interior. He divided 
these into Sea Dyaks and Land Dyaks, or rather 
he so designated the two natural divisions of the 
people. There are also in Borneo, Malays, Kayans, 
furuts, Duruns, and other tribes, from whom the 
Dyaks are quite distinct. The Land Dyaks are 
small, slightly built, coloured like Malays, and 
with straight black hair. The Sea Dyaks are 
more stoutly built, well proportioned, brown 
skinned, and also with straight black hair. Their 
language resembles Malay. They believe in 
dreams, consult birds as omens before engaging in 
any important undertaking, bury their dead, 
believe in a vague future state, live in long 
houses on the river-banks, and tattoo the shoulders 
and arms. The mental capacity of the Dyaks is 
rated by Dr A. R. Wallace above the Malays, and 
in moral character they are undoubtedly superior. 
‘The worst feature connected with the Dyak 
character is their temper—they are sulky, ob- 
stinate, and sullen when found out or corrected ; 
and they are exceedingly apathetic, nor does 
there appear any inclination on their part to rise 
above their low and degraded condition” As 
against this, however, we have the testimony of 
Rajah Brooke that they are a race easily to be 
modified and improved, especially as they have no 
prejudices of religion, food, or caste. They are 
sociable and domestic in their habits, and ‘from 
five to fifty families’ will live under one roof 
without coming to blows. In many cases the 
women are cleverer than their husbands, and 
their advice is often followed in serious business, 


They are hospitable, too, and the wayfarer is | 


presented with the best food the house affords— 
very ‘high’ fish or eggs, clean boiled rice, fruit, 
and areca nuts. 

Girls marry for love ; they are noé sold as among 
many primitive peoples. All the courting is 
done by night in the home of the parents, and ‘if 
a girl cares for a man she will let him know ; if 
not, no amount of money can win her’? The 
method of courtship described in Mr Roth’s book 
reminds one very much of current practices in 
Lewis and other parts of the Highlands. 

A love story is vouched for as authentic which 
savours of love @ la frangaise. ‘A young man 
had proposed to a Dyak girl and was accepted by 
her, but her parents refused to give their consent, 
Every means 


was tried to soften their hearts, but they were 
obstinate, and endeavoured to induce her to give 
up her lover and marry another. In their despair 
the lovers retired to the jungle and swallowed the 
poisonous juice of the uba plant: next morning 
they were found dead, with their cold and stiff 
arms entwined round each other. Cases are not 
of very rare occurrence among the Sakarang Dyaks 
where disappointed love has sought solace in the 
grave” There is a Dyak tradition that in the 
next world there is a hill covered with poisonous 
uba, beneath the shade of which suicides enjoy 
undisturbed repose. Here despairing lovers are 
reunited whose union upon earth was forbidden 
by harsh and unfeeling parents. And women 
used to commit suicide to avoid the shame and 
disgrace of being sold into slavery. 

All this implies a belief in the future state. 
The Dyak, in fact, has many gods for worship, 


spirits for helpers, omens for guides, sacrifices for 
_ propitiation, and ancestral traditions for authority. 
| Their great observance for the dead is the Festival 
| of Departed Spirits. It takes place at irregular 
| intervals, occupies weeks and months of prepara- 
tion, and severely taxes the resources of the 
people. But it is necessary, not only as a great 
social gathering, and to mark the throwing off 
of mourning, but also as a respectful entertain- 
ment of the departed, for whom provision is made 
as for the living. ‘The guests arrive during the 
day, and the feasting begins in the evening, and 
lasts all night. An offering of food to the dead is 
put outside at the entrance of the house. The 
wailer, of course, is present, and her office now is 
to invoke the spirit of the winds to invite the 
dead to come and feast once more with the living ; 
and she goes on to describe in song the whole 
imaginary circle—the coming of the dead from 
Hades, the feasting, and the return, &e. The 
song makes the dead arrive about dawn, and then 
‘occurs an action wherein the inter-communication 
of the dead and living is supposed to be brought 
‘to a climax. A certain quantity of tuak has been 
| teserved until now in a bamboo, as the peculiar 

ortion of Hades, set apart for a sacred symposium 
etween the dead and the living. It is now drunk 
by some old man renowned for bravery or riches, 
or other aged guest who is believed to possess a 
nature tough enough to encounter the risk of so 
near a contact with the sharer of death. This 
“drinking the bamboo,” as it is called, is an im- 
portant part of the festival.’ 

In most of the Dyak tribes there are several 
priests, and in some of them half the women are 
priestesses, whose power consists in their chanting 
to drive away the spirits. In their ‘College of 
Physicians’ there are two classes—the men whose 
aid is sought in sickness, and the women whose 
duty is to ‘doctor’ the paddy with songs. The 
Dyak theory of sickness is that it is either caused 
by the presence of evil spirits in the patient’s 
body, or that he has been struck by one of them, 
or that one of them has enticed his soul out of his 


body. 

The Dyaks (especially the sea tribes) are rich 
in stories, legends, and fables handed down from 
generation to generation. Some are in prose, but 
others are in rhythmical measure and are chanted, 
and all are unwritten and transmitted orally. 
Some relate to intrigues and stratagem, others to 
the histories of Rajahs, and others to mythical 
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Dyak heroes—the greatest of whom was one | fulfilled. The south wind had called up damp- 
Klieng, who did many wonderful things, and | looking clouds; the horizon was hazy and in- 
married a sort of Dyak Venus. distinct ; the pools sullen ; the slag heaps ugly 
They are a domestic and sociable people, as we | and coarse. Everything, in fact, about the Heath 
have said, and though the women do most of the | was in keeping with the features of the solitary 
hard work, they are not ill-treated. The larger figure which strode on towards its north-western 
rtion of them live in what are called ‘long | extremity: gloomy, forbidding, and repellent. 
ouses,’ which seems an eastern form of the flat} Geordie’s friends hesitated a little before they 
system, adopted for protective purposes in a land followed him. They were still somewhat mysti- 
exposed to periodical invasions. One of these fied, and needed to ply his landlady and Mrs 
houses is 594 feet long, with one front room, Perrin with numerous questions before they re- 
occupying the entire length of the building. The | cognised the full import of his invitation to come 
back part is divided by partitions into the private | and see it. 
apartments of the various families, each with a| Then they hesitated no longer. ‘It’ was likely 
separate door leading from the public apartment. to prove such a fight as had never been seen 
Widows and bachelors occupy the public room, , in those parts in the memory of the oldest inhab- 
and the ‘long house’ will altogether accommodate , itants (and they were not slow to wrath in Black- 
four hundred to five hundred men, women, and _ town, at that time), and they wouldn’t miss it on 
children. The whole edifice is erected on a plat- any account. Failing a wedding, what could be 
form a few feet above the ground, approached by a , better than an opportunity of witnessing a bout 
ladder at each end, The platform projects beyond , between the would-be bridegroom and the man 
the front of the house, and affords accommodation , who had wronged him ? 
for the domestic animals as well as for domestic, They hastily called together some dozen or so 
labour, An upper storey is added for stores and , of the most responsible males who were about the 
implements. Inside, the hollow trunks of trees Row at that time of the day, and soon followed 
cut in half serve both as benches and beds. Geordie across the Heath. 
Sometimes villages are intrenched behind strong The group was a somewhat miscellaneous one, 
palisades, The ‘long houses’ are not all so large and strangely contrasted in detail, both as regards 
as that just described, but the general size will , motive and dress. Geordie’s friends were attired 
accommodate from fifteen to twenty families, | in full holiday fig, and were bent on seeing fair- 
A village may consist of two such houses on posts. | play. Others of the men, clad in their usual 
This curious and interesting people have been work-a-day clothes, and black and grimy as to 
from time immemorial inveterate ‘lead-hunters,’ faces and hands, were actuated by a desire to 
and the taste is by no means yet eradicated. In view what promised to be a very sanguinary 
fact, the present Rajah Brooke tells of some of his ‘slogging’ match. The landlord of the ‘Pig and 
Dyaks crying to be allowed to go for heads like Pipe’ was there, making varied bets with the 
children crying for sugar-plums. Cannibalism, easy nonchalance of one who would pay himself 
too, was at one time general among them, although | in malt, if not in meal. The old barber, Tarpin, 
no European has seen any traces of it in recent , was also among the crowd, perhaps the only one 
years. They are keen hunters, but wealth is not whose motives were entirely disinterested. He 
so much the accumulation of cash as the possession , was anxious, and afraid that the encounter would 
of gongs, brass guns, and jars, of jugs, fowls, and lead to far more terrible consequences than any 
fruit trees, | of the lighthearted men around him thought of. 
,He had not scraped men’s faces for over fifty 
years without being able to read their characters 
/somewhat, Lastly, well in the rear, hung half-a- 
dozen small boys and a couple of small dogs, who 
were there—well, simply because dogs and small 
Tue Heath, even at that early day, had lost much , boys cannot keep away whenever mischief is for- 
of its original beauty (now a certain portion of it ward, No woman was present, the unwritten Jaw 
has been converted into a public park, the rest. of Milton Row decreeing that on such occasions 
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THE FURNACEMAN. 
CHAPTER II. 


having been absorbed into ‘Greater Blacktown’) ; 
stagnant pools lay in little hollows here and 


there ; pyramids of furnace slag dotted its sur- | 


face, with no blade of grass or herb on their 


a woman’s room was better than her company. 
‘Do you think he’ll stand to it?’ asked a 
burly smith of the landlord. 
‘Who? Tim?’ queried mine host, as he 
booked his seventh bet. ‘Stand to it? Rather !’ 
‘I misdoubt it, said a third man, one of the 


black, glassy slopes; the few attenuated cows | 
cropping about dejectedly just imparted the one wedding party. ‘It’ll be strange if Geordie 
remaining touch of rusticity. doesn’t pound him to a jelly.’ 

Still it must be admitted that, a few short ‘Tim’s tough an’ wiry,’ objected the landlord, 
hours before Geordie walked across it so deter- ‘an’ will stan’ up to Geordie. Though, mind 
minedly (his heart full of grief, his mind bent on you, desiring to ingratiate himself with both 
revenge), even Castor Heath was beautiful. The factions, for a landlord must not be partial, 
sunlight struck the pieces of slag till they flashed | ‘Tim’s a miserable kind o’ cuss, an’ I shouldn’t be 
like so many diamonds; the bright beams fell sorry to see Geordie win.’ 
upon each pool and converted it into a dazzling | The stone house, or, rather, cottage, to which 
mirror; an early lark poured forth his joyous; Tim had carried Liz, stood on the edge of a 
matins ; an early dew had collected in liquid | little copse on the far side of the Heath, and 
drops on each tuft of heather; and the air was Geordie’s friends came in sight of him when he 
full of the delicate odour of the whin blossoms. | Was within about a couple of hundred yards from 

But the morning’s early promise had not been , the cottage gate. They hung back a little and let 
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him enter the garden alone, while they took up| ‘She’s worth it, Tim. Mebbe she might have 
a commanding position on the sward in front. said sooner she would rather have you nor me— 


Now somo —“* _ we geen any softer but, there, I ought to ’a seen that myself, fool as 
as he crossed the Heath. Rather was he more | I was—-aw’ if she’s happy with you, Tim, I’ll tr 
determined than ever to be revenged on the man an’ be main glad, i a —_ en with a ai 
who had wrecked his love and shattered his hope, ‘shake hands o’er it, lad.’ 
and as he crunched along the little path leading And with that the strange fellow put out his 
from the garden gate to the door, he felt fully hand and Tim, still puzzled, half angry, half 
inclined, if not to ‘pound Tim to a jelly,’ at least ashamed, altogether misdoubting whether he 
to leave marks upon his body which he would | heard and saw aright, took hold of the out- 

e had raised his huge foot preparatory to shaken by Geordie. 
kicking in the door, being fully persuaded that The latter then turned away, passed quickly b 
Tim was in the room beyond, when something the group of astonished men outside, and struc 
happened which changed the whole current of his off across the Heath with fierce strides. They 

or as he reached the door he heard a light back with such vehement and unmistakable 
ripple of laughter from behind it, his sweetheart’s gestures, that they thought it would be the 
laugh, which, as it struck upon the ear of this kindest (and wisest) thing to let him be. 
untaught and terribly-wronged man, caused the! On and on Geordie walked, till the Heath began 
scales to fall from his eyes and led him to see that to slope gradually down to lower grounds, and 
he was standing on the threshold of murder. _ the heather and whin bushes gave place to close- 
é ‘Ay! an’ worse nor that, he muttered, for clipped hedges, trim fields, and country lanes. 
parisons, ‘worse nor that. For Liz loves Tim, woods and pastures, till the smoky cloud, ever 
aw if T smash him 1711 be hurtin’ her, too, aw’ that ‘d hanging over Blacktown, had disappeared beyond 
be orful. Where should I be then? Liz’d hate me.’ the hazy horizon ; on and on he strode, while the 

A fierce battle raged beneath the fur waistcoat perspiration oozed from every pore, walking as if 
astonishment of his friends grouped together rest, and cast himself down on a heap of broken 
beyond the gate, Geordie actually raised his hand | stones lying by the roadside at the summit of a 
and knocked at the door with his knuckles ! | small hill. Lis fierce and rapid walk, and the 

The laughter and the voices within ceased, a many new objects he met with during its progress, 
heavy step trod across the floor, the door was had distracted his thoughts somewhat from his 
his coat without any further preliminary. He , doubled force as he sat upon the heap of stones 
had expected the visit, of course, and the group of in that lonely lane. His face was set towards 
men outside at once indicated Geordie’s intentions. the direction in which Castor Heath lay. He 

e m ready for thee,’ said Tim, divesting grasped ; me that might have been so 
himself of his waistcoat and letting go his braces. dear ; the joyful hard work he had looked for- 

‘Nay, hays ney, — penn, at on thy | > to; the building of the tiny nest in Milton 
coat again, lad ; I can’t fight thee to-day. ow. 

‘Feart?’ asked Tim, with a sneer. | He leaned back upon the stones and gazed up 

Geordie’s fingers clenched hard and the blood into the leaden sky, trying bravely to fight the 
rushed to his face till the veins in his forehead , trouble down. 
looked like cords, ‘It’s hard, he muttered, ‘it’s terrible hard. 
‘Feart ?’ he I be I aw’ would ’a loved 
eart, curse ye for a ut there he stoppec er true aw’ fair to the end. 
gained the mastery over himself once more, and | The south wind had chilled the damp-looking 
continued in the same quiet tone in which he clouds till they began to descend in myriads of 
had begun. ; ; _— _ tiny refreshing drops, and in a short while the 

I can’t fight thee, Tim, while her’s alive, I , Whole country-side was penetrated by the fine 
can’t indeed.’ 7 rain. But the solitary figure sitting on that stony 

calm refusal baffled him. He scratched his head | noticed nor felt it. 
in doubt as to what would be expected of him; ‘I loved her fair an’ true an’ I would ’a loved 
under such extraordinary circumstances. What her fair an’ true to the end, was the refrain of 

rought his mates with him too, if no ave it Liz from any blame, ‘perlaps it’s best as it is, 
out in the regular and recognised fashion ? She might have married me first an’ hated me 

‘Ill fight thee with no end o’ pleasure,’ he after. But it’s terrible hard, an’ I loved her fair. 
urged, feeling he was playing a very poor part Lord knows I did,’ 


indeed. As he sat, something cold and meg was pushed 
‘No, Tim, no,’ Geordie continued ; ‘I’ve said it, against his left hand, and looking down he saw 
and I'll stick to it. Not while her’s alive.’ that a wretched little rough-haired terrier pup 


He breathed hard for a few seconds, and then, had crept up to him and was licking his palm. 
turning full upon Snacker, while a kind of glow Apparently a serious attempt had been made to 
spread over his homely features, urged him to be despatch puppy to the shadowy land, for one end 
kind to Liz and treat her well. _ of a piece of cord was tied tightly round his neck, 
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while at the other end was a loop highly suggestive 
of a stone or brickbat. 

‘Poor beast,’ muttered Geordie, as he cut the 
cord and patted the miserable little brute kindly 
on the back ; but puppy was too exhausted to do 
anything to show hie gratitude just then, beyond 
a little feeble licking of the hand that had severed 
the cord, after which he curled himself up close 
against his rescuer’s big legs. 

Hour followed hour, till the dim twilight came, 
and at last Geordie realised that he had still to 
reach home—what was his home now ?—and he 
was many miles from Castor Heath, in an un- 
known country, and with night approaching. 

How long he had sat by the roadside he never 
knew, but he reached Milton Row long after 
midnight, by which time the crimson scarf was a 
stained rag; the well-polished boots washed 
white at the toes by the wet grass; and the fur 
waistcoat a sop of matted hair. And as he had 
trudged along, the rough-coated terrier pup had 
trotted close to his heels, followed him upstairs, 
and slept on the chair by his bed-head. 

Geordie’s friends were bitterly disappointed, 
and hurt too, at what they considered his unkind 
treatment of them. They couldn’t understand it. 
His conduct had been so unlike what he had led 
them to expect. It was really very shabby treat- 
ment indeed, to lure them across the Heath on a 
hot summer's day, in hope of witnessing a fight, 
and then turn tail and 1 the white feather in 
such an unaccountable manner. 

They turned to Tim for an explanation, but 
that individual could only say, and honestly 
enough, that he had offered to fight Geordie and 
the latter had refused. Though when Tim, 
desirous of placing himself in as favourable a 
light as possible, threw out a broad hint that 
Geordie had been afraid, he was pulled up sharply 
by the others. 

‘I'll bet he wasn’t afraid a happorth,’ said the 
burly smith before mentioned, ‘though I allow 
there’s som’at in this I can’t quite make out. 
But I reckon it wasn’t fear as druv’ him away in 
that queer start.’ 

‘Wish he’d stood us treat afore he rushed off,’ 
another man grumblingly remarked. 

Here was an opportunity for Tim to turn 
popular feeling in his favour, and get rid of his 
unwelcome visitors at the same time, by offering 
to stand treat that very evening at the ‘Pig 
and Pipe’ to all who cared to come. He made 
the offer, the invitation was eagerly accepted, 
and by seven o’clock a merry group was as- 
sembled in the sheltered and cosy parlour of 
the ‘Pig and Pipe,’ drinking at Tim’s expense, 
while the man who ought to have been there 
was battling with his trouble out on the lonely 
country-side, drenched and chilled to the bone. 

The company gathered so convivially at the 
‘Pig and Pipe’ discussed Geordie freely and 
openly. His strange conduct had had the effect 
of alienating public sympathy from him almost 
entirely. Had he met Tim, fought him like 
a man and been beaten, he would have been 
judged with some leniency perhaps. But his late 
friends, drinking at Tim’s expense, were not slow 
in coming to the conclusion that perhaps, after 
all, the latter was right in carrying off Liz It 
would have been a pity for her to have been 
wasted on such a man of straw as Donce. 


One unanimous conclusion Geordie’s friends 
came to, which was that he was bound to take to 
drinking. No other course was open to a man 
after such conduct, following hard upon his throw 
over by Liz. They prophesied that in a month’s 
time he would be a perfect wreck. 

Certainly his immediate conduct seemed likely 
to fulfil the prophecy. For the landlord of the 
‘Pig and Pipe’ had never had such a constant 
customer as Geordie became during the next 
week. Seven days and seven nights passed, 
during which, with the exception of a few hours 
each morning, he was never sober. He drank in 
a determined, dogged, and constant way, that put 
the habitual topers of Milton Row altogether in 
the shade. The prophets reduced their month to 
a fortnight. 

But at the end of that week of semi-forget- 
fulness and stupor, the man they were watching 
with such interest came to himself once more. 
Perhaps he felt that he had now propitiated 
his friends by showing that if he would not 
fight he could at least drink. From that time to 
the day of his death he was never again the worse 
for liquor. 

His sudden reform was a second surprise for his 
friends. Evidently this was no ordinary man, and 
must not be measured by every-day standards, 
Their regard for him began to grow again. A 
third and greater surprise, however, was in store, 
not only for them, but for the whole Row ; 
one which caused them to entertain doubts as to 
Geordie’s sanity. For, his debauch over and its 
effects passed off, the furnaceman went to work 
again one morning, and returned to his lodgings 
at the usual time for tea. He sat in the kitchen 
afterwards and smoked long and_ thoughtfully, 
emptying bowl after bowl, till evening ap- 
proached and the sun had almost disappeared. 
Then he roused himself, knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, put on his greasy cap, and slowly saun- 
the street, with the rough-haired terrier 
pup at his side. 

He stopped at the little cottage he had lately 
furnished with so much pride and thoughtfulness, 
took the key from his pocket, mc rot the door, 
and entered. The door opened directly upon 
the living room, which was an apartment about 
three-quarters kitchen and one-quarter parlour. 


Geordie had not embellished this room with any- 


thing like the amount of care he had bestowed 
on what had been destined for the bridal chamber. 
It contained little else but a dresser, an arm-chair, 
and a rocking-chair, both of common wood, and an 
eight-day clock which stood upon thechimney-piece. 

The placing of that rocking-chair had been a 
matter of great debate with Geordie. If he 
stood it on the right-hand side of the hearth, 
then Liz would be in the draught from the door. 
If he put it on the left side, she would be too far 
from the window. So he compromised matters 
by placing both chairs, the one with rockers and 
the one with arms, opposite the centre of the 
hearth, and contemplated the arrangement with 
much satisfaction, as he thought delightedly of 
the time when he and Liz would sit there together 
in the long winter evenings. But when _ his 
imagination had run riot, and he had pictured 
a little wooden cradle beside the wooden rocking- 
chair, then he had had to stamp about the tiled 
floor of the living room, and slap his huge thigh 
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with his heavy hand till the room echoed again 
with the resounding smacks. 

‘Eh?’ he had cried aloud, ‘ it’s fair grand to think 
of, just fair grand. An’ it beats all to fancy how 
Liz could have taken to a fellow like me. But 
then she have, and that’s enough, 

He thought of all this as he stood within the 
silent house, and the bitterness of his grief came 
back to him. He set his face hard, pressed his lips 
together, and began the work he had come to do. 

Having locked the door, he took a hatchet from 
his coat pocket, a small, sharp, and heavy-headed 
hatchet, a very effective veal in the hands of a 
strong man who knew how to use it. Armed 
with this, he then broke, cut, split, and chopped 
into pieces the dresser and the chairs, piling the 

ieces in the centre of the floor. This done, 
e brought down the chest of drawers from the 
room above and treated it likewise. 

The sound of his labour had penetrated to the 
adjoining houses, and brought sundry neighbours 
to the window, who peered in and tried to see 
what he was doing. But the light was too dim 
for that, nor did Geordie pay any attention to 
them, but went on steadily with his chopping. 

Having destroyed the chest of drawers, he next 
brought down the oilcloth ‘frocks’ from the iron 
bedstead, gathered a small heap of splinters in 
the shiny ‘frocks,’ opened the door and carried 
the bundle in his arms to the road. Taking no 
notice of the group of women clustered together 
outside his door and window, he walked to the 
middle of the road with his bundle. Placing 
it on the ground, he opened it slightly, so that 
the oilcloth was bulged and creased, while the 
splinters of dry wood lay loose within. He was 
soon surrounded by a small crowd of women and 
children, who watched his proceedings with much 
interest and curiosity. 

“Tis a rat, said one small boy. ‘Here, Ned, 
run for “Tiger.” He’ll have the life out o’ that 
rat in two shakes, 

“Taint a rat. Are it, Mester Donce?’ another 
asked. ‘Besides, look at his own dog’ But 
the figure crouching over the bundle made no 
reply, nor did the terrier pup deign to take any 
notice of the question, but sat with one ear 
cocked, as much interested as any one in Geordie’s 
proceedings. 

Suddenly there was a splutter (and the terrier 
pup backed, with his tail between his legs), a fizz, a 
flash of light, and then intense darkness, rendered 
all the more intense in contrast to the momentary 
brightness. Geordie’s first match having failed 
him, he struck a second with greater care, shielded 
it with his hands, and held it to one corner of the 
oileloth. A cloud of smoky flame and a crack- 
ling of burning chips followed immediately, and 
the small boys shouted with glee. 

Before the chips and cloth had burned them- 
selves out, the silent man had re-entered his house 


' and returned with his arms full of broken table 


legs, battered ends of drawers, and backs and 
rungs of chairs. These he heaped upon the little 
fire, carefully stacking them so that not a particle 
could escape, and remained on guard till the 
fierce flames, rushing through the open spaces in 
the wreckage, had seized on every bit of the dry 
timber and were roaring up like a furnace into 
the still summer air. 

‘A bonfire, horray !’ cried the boys, and one 


of them ran forward with the full intention of 
seizing a brand, in order that he might rush down 
the street, and wave it round his head in fiery 
cireles. But before he could get the brand off— 
which happened, by the way, to be part of the 
rocking-chair—he felt a heavy hand laid on his 
wrist, saw a grim face bending down and heard 
the words, ‘Drop it,’ hiss from between Geordie’s 
teeth, as he pushed the lad, terribly frightened, 
back into the crowd again. 

‘Come away, Johnnie ; what business has thee 
to go meddling with what doesn’t belong to ’ee ?’ 
a woman cried, and Johnnie was huffed and cuffed 
right away to the outer darkness. For the women 
felt it was wiser to leave Geordie to his own 
devices. True, such wanton destruction of good 
furniture was sad to see; but then if a man may 
not do what he likes with his own, what is he 
good for, pray ? 

So they looked on in silence, as this priest of 
Moloch continued to sacrifice ; even when the iron 
bedstead, bent and twisted beyond recognition, 
was planted in the middle of the fire and capped 
with the straw mattress, they made no murmur. 

The bright flames lit up the whole length and 
breadth of Milton Row, making the cottages 
stand out clear and distinct against the dark sky. 
Heads were looking out of every window, groups 
were gathered at every door, as the news spread 
that Donce had gone ‘off his chump,’ and was 
smashing and burning his brand-new furniture. 

After the mattress came the ewer and basin, 
each being held aloft over the altar and shivered 
to atoms by a blow from the sharp hatchet. 

A slight murmur arose from the women-folk 
at this. True, they would not have put the ewer 
and basin to their legitimate uses, but the former 
would have served to carry beer for their lords 
and masters, and the latter for peeling potatoes 
and mixing dough. 

Again Geordie appeared, this time with the 
eight-day clock in his hand, destined, with all the 
rest, to form part of the sacrifice. 

‘T’ll have that at anyrate, one of the women 
said, stepping forward. 

‘Best let be, Mag, another woman advised, but 
the first gave no heed. 

‘Don’t go for to break the pretty clock, 
Geordie, she said, touching his arm. ‘ Let me 
have it ; well give you full money for it.’ 

The six-feet-three-and-a-half turned round upon 
her sharply, and whether it was the flickering 
light of the fire which had by this exhausted its 
first fierceness, or the gleam of the bright hatchet 
in his hand, that gave his face such a sinister and 
forbidding expression, Mag shrank back as much 
cowed and abashed as Johnnie had been a short 
while before. Then asmart crack with the back 
of the hatchet ended the days of that clock as a 
going concern, its wreck was cast upon the glow- 
ing heap in the middle of the road, and the sacri- 
fice was over. 

Every article but two had been passed through 
the flames. These were the fur waistcoat, des- 
tined, in future years, to be so well known in 
Blacktown ; and the picture which had been 
fastened behind the door of the bridal-chamber. 

Geordie would not have been able to give any 
sufficient reason for retaining the fur waistcoat, 
but he knew well why he had kept the picture. 
The latter was a gaudily-coloured representation 
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of a Man dressed in long garments, with a number | the pieces of copper-foil has been attacked by the 
of children gathered round him. In the back- | solution and eaten away, the other has been 
ground were a few other men similarly attired, | covered with a red deposit of fresh copper. 
and in front of the picture several women were} If we left the jar with the current passing 
standing, some with babies in their arms. Among through it for a still longer period, say for a 
the latter was one who, he thought, bore a strong whole day, we should find that this eating awa: 
likeness to Liz. So he kept that picture. , of the one piece of copper and deposition of fres 
,copper on the other would continue until the 
first had entirely disappeared. If we had weighed 
NEW APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. the two pieces of foil before commencing the 
Wuew the industrial history of the second half of experiment, we should also be able to prove that 
the century which is just about closing comes to practically no copper had been lost ; for the re- 
be written, one of its chief features will be the | maining piece with its red deposit would weigh 
chapters describing the immense development of nearly as much as the two pieces with which 
arts and industries connected with electricity and we started. If we now analysed this deposited 
its applications to the affairs of daily life. As copper we should find it quite pure, and any 
steam and the steam-engine may be said to have impurities it might have contained in its original 
played the principal réle in the industrial develop- , form — he found as a — or. brown sedi- 
ments of the first half of the century, so elec- ment at the bottom of our glass jar. 
tricity in its varied applications undoubtedly It is not possible within the limits of this 
occupies’ the foremost place in the half-century article to explain, even briefly, the modern theory 
that has followed. of the conduction of an electric current by golu- 
Electric telegraphs were first used on land in tions of salt. The changes that occur are mole- 
the year 1847 ; ocean telegraphy, its mighty off- cular ones, and are, in fact, a splitting up of the 
spring, was initiated with the French cable in 1850. , molecule of the compound into simple parts. 
These two have in the intervening years so, The term used to describe ~~ eg geese a 
increased and developed that, as Lord Dufferin lysis (from Greek élektron, and lyd, to loosen)— 
finely said in a recent speech, the world is now | indicates this. 
covered with a throbbing network of nerves, and | Faraday discovered in the early years of this 
in its social and political aspects has become as century that the amount of chemical change is 
sensitive as a living organism. ae | always proportionate to the quantity of current 
The application of electricity to lighting pur- used. To explain this, he put forward the 
poses—now no longer regarded as a novelty hypothesis that each atom, or group of atoms, 
except in country districts—was so recently as as it passed from one side of the electrolytic cell 
1880 in its experimental stage. The telephonic to the other, carried with it a definite amount 
system, complete now in all the larger towns of | of electricity ; and that the current, therefore, was 
our country, is a still more recent growth ; and carried through such solutions by a continuous 
ten years ago a telephone was a scientific curiosity. drift of numberless units of matter, each charged 
These three applications of electricity have given with its minute, yet fixed, portion of electricity, 
rise to manufacturing industries of great im- | The modern theory is merely a modification of 
portance ; and the capital sunk in these, and the this earlier one. If, then, we had possessed eyes 
number of people engaged in connection with | capable of penetrating the molecular structure of 
them, is sufficient to cause them to rank with the clear blue copper solution contained in our 
wo other applications of electricity are at | might expec wave seen a regular and con- 
present undergoing rapid development in this tinuous drift of myriads of the most minute 
and other countries ; and it is quite possible that ariag of copper from the piece which was 
these may in a few years equal or | ae exceed being dissolved towards the _— ; and if we had 
in importance those already named. These com- possessed any means of isolating one of these 
paratively new applications are its use for traction | particles, and of testing it, we should have found 
purposes and its use as a source of energy in that it carried a most minute — infinitesimal 
chemical and metallurgical operations. It is charge of electricity. Now, when we realise 
with one of the latter applications that this article | that this transfer of copper from the one piece to 
will deal—namely, the production of refined | the other is taking place atom by atom, and it is 
opper. calculated that there are sixty thousand million 
One of the first experiments which the student | million atoms in one cubic inch of copper, it may 
of electricity is expected to perform on entering a | seem incredible that this method of producing 
physical laboratory is to pass an electric current | Pure copper should be used on an industrial scale 
through a solution of blue vitriol (copper sul- | of operations. The electrolytic production of 
experiment. We take a glass jar an it with | but is one that in recent years has attained very 
a solution of this blue vitriol in water. We cut | great magnitude. The first patent dealing with 
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two pieces of thin copper-foil of a size suitable 
for our jar, attach them to the two wires from 
our battery, or other source of an electric current, 
and place them about one inch apart in the 
copper sulphate solution, Unless the current is 
much too strong, no visible changes will be 
witnessed for some time ; but if we leave our jar 


this method of producing pure copper was taken 
out by Mr James Elkington in the year 1865. 
The first electrolytic copper-works were started at 
Pembrey in South Wales in 1869 ; and to-day it 
is estimated that there are about forty of these 
refineries scattered throughout Europe and 
America, and that no less than one hundred 


with the current passing through it, and return ; thousand tons of copper, or over one-fourth of 


in half-an-hour, we shall find that whilst one of , the total copper production of the world, is 
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passing through them annually. The cause of | copper are turned out daily. The value of the 
this great expansion of what was, until 1885, a| copper contained in the depositing vats alone 
small and limited industry is the demand for a at this refinery is estimated to be over £200,000, 
very pure form of copper for electrical purposes. | and the value of the ‘impurities’ of the raw 
It is found that some metals conduct electricity | copper (the silver and gold) recovered monthly 
with much less heating and loss of current than | is between £40,000 and £50,000. This electro- 
others. Silver is the best conductor, and copper | lytic copper-refining industry is one which will 
stands next. The first is of course excluded from | grow to still larger dimensions in the future. 
general use by its cost, and consequently — The applications of electricity in the arts and 
is used for all pe where electric current has | manufactures are increasing yearly, and conse- 
to be conducted with a minimum of loss. It has | quently the demand for pure copper is one that 
been discovered, however, that a very small per- | is bound to grow to even larger dimensions than 
centage of other metals in copper much reduces | those at present attained. 
its conducting power; and that commercial This industry is a unique one; for though 
copper, which contains generally antimony and other chemical and metallurgical processes are now 
silver as impurities, is a much worse conductor, worked on an industrial scale in which electricity 
than pure copper. It is undoubtedly a most re- | is the source of energy, yet in this case electricity 
markable fact that a few atoms of silver or other | not only supplies the energy but provides the 
metal, distributed uniformly throughout a mass | market for the article produced. 
containing millions of atoms of copper, should | 
produce any marked alteration in its conducting 
properties. The fact is, however, beyond dispute, | 
and experts of great ability are even now engaged | 
upon experimental work directed towards its ex- 
anation. The copper produced by the electro- | A MIGHTY roar from a dense circle of spectators 
Freie refining process is remarkably pure, and surrounding a closely-cropped green arena, level 
therefore specially. suited to the requirements of and smooth as a billiard table, dotted with a 
electrical work. It is owing to this, and to the dozen or so of figures clad in white flannels. 
fact that the whole of the silver contained asan! It is the last day—nay, the last hour—of the 
‘impurity ’ in this raw co per can be recovered first match of the season between the great rival 
from the sludge which collects at the bottom of counties of Cottonshire and Woolshire, and the 
the refining vats by a comparatively simple and | prospect of a close finish has attracted a crowd 


‘AN AWFUL FLUKE’ 
By Commander E. P. Strarnam, R.N. 


inexpensive process, that the electrolytic refining 
process has undergone such extraordinary develop- 
ments in the period 1885-1896. 

The modus operandi in these electrolytic copper 


‘of some twenty thousand enthusiasts to the well- 
known Cottonshire ground, one of the finest in 
England. Woolshire had been left with the 
formidable task of obtaining two hundred and 


refineries is only a repetition of the methods of | thirty-five runs, and in spite of the efforts of the 
our experiment upon a vastly magnified scale of _ crack Cottonshire fast bowler and the wiles of the 
operations. The impure copper is cast into! sly left-hander, they looked like getting it; so, 
plates, and these are hung in rows in wooden | as the telegrams were posted during the day in 
vats filled with a solution of copper sulphate. | the great town, train after train discharged its 
Thin plates of pure copper are likewise prepared, brimming cargo at the cricket-ground station, 
and hung in such a way that there is one facing | until every seat was filled, and a thousand or two 
about two inches. e current connections are | 4 ’ 
then made, and care is taken that the direction ‘had already considerably exceeded his ‘century ;} 
the current takes between all these plates is from | and at the moment of our entry the ninth wicket 
those of raw copper towards those of pure copper. had just fallen for two hundred and twenty ; and 
The process is then allowed to continue until fallen in a somewhat sensational manner. The 
the original plates of impure copper are entirely other Woolshire batsman had cut the fast bowler 
eaten away. The plates of pure copper, now | well forward, and his captain had called him for 
thickly coated with a rough deposit of fresh a short run. Alas for the rashness of youth! 
copper, are taken out of the vats, washed, dried, Had he forgotten that there stood a — 
and melted down into ingot form for sale. The! in the track of the ball as it twisted and circlec 
impurities of the raw copper found at the bottom | swiftly over the —— turf, the redoubtable 
of the vat are carefully collected, and treated by Tommy Bates, one of the finest cover-points in 
a chemical method in order to extract the silver. | England ? None more skilful than he in judging 
Hundreds of these vats must be kept continuously every mancuvre of a ‘curly’ stroke; no one 
work in order to the pure copper in more clean and — 
ynamos are necessary in order roduce the | hand—and a left-handed cover- < 
requisite electric current. i is a dangerous man any day—and with an almost 
ur own country possesses only four of these! simultaneous motion has sent it straight at the 
electrolytic copper refineries, but in the United | bowler’s wicket. In vain the Woolshire man 
States there are at least sixteen, most of which | covers the ground at lightning speed ; the ball 
have been erected in recent years. The largest is there before him ; there is a rattle of stumps 
in the world is that at the Anaconda Mine, in the | and a flying of bails, for Tommy has thrown 
State of Montana, U.S.A. Here engines of 3000, down the wicket. — 
horse-power are used ; there are 1200 depositing Fifteen runs wanted for the last wicket, and 
vats, each capable of holding four tons of copper | only twenty-five minutes play! Hence the roar 
when charged for working, and 110 tons of pure | which greeted Tommy Bates’s smart performance, 
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a roar in which the Woolshire men, who were 
present in large numbers, could not but join, for 
every lover of cricket and fair-play feels his heart 
stirred at such a moment. It was as when the 
brave Horatius swam the Tiber, in the presence 
of friends and foes : 
And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


In the crowded covered stand on the pavilion 
side there sat a little party of enthusiasts, who 
had seen every ball bowled in the match. It 
consisted of one Jack Poole, as he was commonly 
called by his friends, a keen cricketer in his 
younger days, but now somewhat prematurely 
stout, and better at looking on; his young wife, 
and her younger sister, Muriel Paget, all staunch 
adherents ci Cottonshire ; also Reginald Norcock, 
Jack Poole’s intimate friend, though considerably 
his junior, and a very keen Woolshire man. 

Muriel, who understood the game thoroughly, 
had been on tenterhooks all day as the Wool- 
shire score rose steadily, and Noreock had not 
found it difficult to ‘draw’ her, after his mis- 
chievous fashion, until she felt ‘ all over prickles,’ 
And yet he was almost persuaded that he was 
deeply in love with her, and she was not at all 
sure that she would not have said ‘yes’ to him, 
only there was another man to whom she thought 
she would just as soon say it, if he gave her 
the chance, and that was Arthur Trelawney, the 
young Cottonshire captain, a Cornishman by birth, 
but Cottonshire by residence, and a cricketer every 
inch of him. He had placed himself at point, 
where, in spite of some innate modesty, he knew 
he was unrivalled, and had won many a round of 
applause during the day for his smart fielding. 

* What a beastly fluke !’ exclaimed Noreock, as 
the Woolshire batsman retired. 

‘A fluke! what will you say next?’ said 
Muriel. ‘He aimed at the wicket, and there 
wasn’t a run there in any case.’ 

‘Not with such awful luck as that; but these 
Cottonshire fellows have had all the luck to-day,’ 

‘Oh, Mr Norcock! Why, Mr Johnson was 
missed when he had only made fifty !’ 

Johnson was the Woolshire captain. 

‘Oh, I quite admit that the Cottonshire men 
can’t field, said Norcock ; and Muriel only re- 
plied by an indignant side-glance, which her com- 
panion duly noted, for she was a very pretty girl. 

A dead silence reigned as the last man came 
in, a young professional, more noted for bowling 
than batting. The captain met him as he ap- 
proached, and addressed a few earnest words to him. 

Slowly the score rose, but the minutes sped 
quickly as the shadows lengthened on the green- 
sward, Every hit, every smart piece of fielding, 
was greeted with ever-increasing enthusiasm. 
The captain, anxious to atone for his momentary 
lack of judgment, played with consummate skill, 
keeping the bowling to himself as far as possible, 
even at the occasional sacrifice of a run, There 
was a deafening burst of cheering when he drove 
a delivery of the fast bowler’s right into the 
circle of spectators, and the score reached two 
hundred and thirty-three ; one to tie, two to win, 
and only time for two or three more overs. 


Tommy Bates was once more put on, with his 
shifty left-handers, varying constautly in pace 
and pitch. The young Woolshire professional 
faced him, and had all he could do to keep his 
wicket up for the first three balls. Then came a 
rather short-pitched one, a little to the off, and 
he prepared himself for a mighty cut, which 
should win the match, and cover him with glory, 
But he had not got to the bottom of Tomniy, 
The ball hung ever so little on the rise, and his 
stroke was consequently timed too soon. It fell 
with vigour enough, and took the ball fairly 
aslant ; but instead of flying low off the bat, clear 
of point’s left hand, and going to the boundary, 
it rose, at a tremendous pace, shoulder high, and 
within reach of Trelawney’s right hand, He was 
not the man to shirk a ‘hot’ one ; his hand shot 
out as he leaned over, and was there as soon as 
the ball, which, however, struck his thumb-joiut, 
and flew spinning up into the air. 

‘Well tried! Well tried!’ roared the crowd ; 
but before they had the words well out they 
realised that it was more than a ‘try. Turning 
on his heel, Trelawney rushed under the ball as it 
descended well beyond him, and just secured it with 
his left hand, losing his balance in the effort ; he 
stumbled a few paces, and fell heavily on his right 
side, rolling over on his back, but holding the ball 
up in his left hand; and Cottonshire had won ! 

Never was such a catch, at such a moment! 
How the people yelled and cheered! They 
climbed over the railing, and rushing from all 
sides upon Trelawney and Tommy Bates, carried 
them to the pavilion. 

The Woolshire men, being good sportsmen, as 
every one knows, said it was the best match and 
the finest catch they had ever seen ; and Cotton- 
shire, not to be outdone in generosity, declared 
that the Woolshire captain’s innings of one 
hundred and thirty-five not out had never been 
excelled: and so good-fellowship prevailed, as 
it should do in all such contests. 

Reginald Noreock was no whit behind any 
other Woolshire man in his sporting proclivities, 
but he could not resist the chance of another shot 
at his fair neighbour, as she half-rose in the 
excitement of the moment, crying: ‘He has it! 
he has it! Oh, well caught, Mr Trelawney !’ 

Muriel Paget, had she been a Roman lady of 
old, would have cried ‘Habet!’ with the best of 
them; ay, and turned her thumb down, too, 
perhaps: for there is a merciless strain which 
crops up at times in gentle women. 

‘There you are! Won by a fluke!’ said 
Norcock. 

‘A fluke! You call that a fluke !’ cried Muriel, 
turning on him with a flash from her blue eyes. 
‘I thought Woolshire men had more generosity ; 
but you told me you came here to see Cottonshire 
beaten ; and I’m very glad you’re disappointed ; 
you couldn’t have caught it yourself !’ 

‘I’m catching it now, it seems to me,’ said 
Norcock, with his provoking smile. 

‘Serve you right!’ said Jack Poole, laughing, 
as they slowly descended in the throng. ‘ Muriel 
is too many guns for you, my boy !’ 

And so thought Norcock, sitting opposite to her 
as they drove home. 

Arthur Trelawney was a guest that night at 
Jack Poole’s sung house in the suburbs, with his 
right hand bandaged and somewhat helpless, for 
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he had not come unscathed out of his last exploit ; 
but little recked he of a dislocated thumb or the 
loss of a little cuticle when Muriel’s bright eyes 
smiled upon him, and she exclaimed, ‘ You won 
the match, Mr Trelawney !’ 

Norcock and Trelawney were not intimate, but 
each knew well that he had a rival in the other 
with regard to Muriel Paget. 

Trelawney was extremely chivalrous and gene- 
rous by nature, and strove to regard the other 
man with a friendly eye, and to persuade himself 
that he only wished Muriel to be happy ; though 
he would, of course, prefer that he should be the 
chosen instrument to that end. Norcock, while 
he was a gentleman all through, and incapable 
of an unworthy or underhand action, had a strain 
of hardness and cynicism—a synonym for selfish- 
ness in many instances—together with a Wool- 
shireman’s characteristic aversion to being beaten 
at anything, from cricket to love-making; and 
his sombre eyes regarded his rival across the 
dinner-table with a glance which was certainly 
not friendly. He was quite conscious, too, that 
he had not improved his chances by his remarks 


‘Well, now, which am I to take charge of?’ 
said Mrs Poole mischievously. 

‘Toss up, if you like, said Muriel recklessly, 
‘I don’t care, I’m sure.’ 

‘What a capital idea! There’s just time: 
here’s a coin; heads Woolshire, tails Cotton- 
' shire !’ and she actually spun it, letting it fall on 
the grass in front of her. ‘There, it’s Woolshire !’ 

Before Muriel could reply the men were within 
hearing. 

‘Hullo, Mary, what are you tossing up for?’ 
said Poole—‘ first innings ?’ 

‘I dropped a shilling,’ said Mary innocently. 
‘Jack,’ she whispered, taking his arm for a mo- 
ment, ‘you come along with me. Mr Norcock, I 
promised to show you our tomatoes ; come along.’ 

Noreock muttered a hearty wish with regard 
to the tomatoes; it was not that they might be 
eaten, which was their legitimate end. He did 
not wish to go with his hostess ; but pretty little 
Mrs Poole had, when she chose, ‘an eye like Mars 
to threaten and command,’ and when she wanted 
man, he generally went. 

Muriel, finding herself thus summarily appro- 


at the cricket match, but he had an inveterate priated on the spin of a coin, was furious for 
habit of bantering any one who was easily a moment, until she reflected that it might have 
‘drawn ;’ and then Muriel looked so bewitching been worse ; for she was beginning to think that 


in her indignation. 

‘Here’s your health, Trelawney !’ said Poole, 
when the wine was passed round ; ‘may you live 
long to catch Woolshire men !’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ said Norcock 
raising his glass: ‘but that’s not exactly 
whole duty of man,’ 

‘It’s a very important one, sometimes,’ said 
Muriel ; ‘and one can only do one thing at a 
time, after all. 

‘Ah, it’s the old story, Miss Paget—Ve victis!’ 
said Norcock ; ‘and no one shouts it louder than 
the women.’ 

‘Oh dear, what a tragedy you are making about 
a cricket match !’ said Mrs Poole. ‘One would 
think the fate of nations depended upon it. I like 
to watch a good game, and let the best side win,’ 


but 
the 


‘It would puzzle any one to know which was_ 


the best side to-day, said Trelawney, pouring 
oil on the troubled waters; ‘it was anybody’s 
game all through ; Johnson was simply splendid.’ 

Noreock did not, it is to be feared, altogether 
appreciate this pacificatory effort ; but the con- 
versation took another turn, and presently the 
ladies departed, and strolled into the garden in 
the warm summer twilight, where they presented 
such an attractive picture that Poole proposed 
alter a time that they should finish their pipes 
outside. 

‘Which of those men are you going to have?’ 
said Mrs Poole to her sister ; ‘they are both good 
fellows, and—well I needn’t descant on their 
feelings towards you: they wear their hearts 
upon their sleeves.’ 


‘Am I necessarily a daw?’ said Muriel, tem-. 


porising ; for she was disturbed in her mind. 

‘Not necessarily,’ said Mrs Poole, laughing ; 
‘but you have had a few pecks at each; you 
can’t deceive me, you know; and you'll have to 
decide soon, depend upon it, for peace and quiet’s 
sake: they ‘Il be having a duel @ la morte !? 

‘Oh, don’t, Mary!’ said Muriel, who had not 
failed to observe Norcock’s preoccupation at 
dinner ; ‘they are coming out.’ 


she much preferred Trelawney : nevertheless she 

— stamped on the soft grass as slie 
said to herself that it was ‘too bad of Mary ;’ 
and so it undoubtedly was. 

They followed the others a little way, but Mrs 
Poole took care to ignore them pointedly, so they 
were soon practically alone, and, at Trelawney’s 
suggestion, entered a little sort of roofless arbour, 
enclosed by impenetrable box hedges; and here 
they seated themselves, 

Meanwhile the others walked round towards 
the greenhouses, some distance away; and on 
turning the corner of the house found, to their 
amazement, a light ladder put up against the 
window-sill of Mrs Poole’s bedroom. 

‘Hullo!’ exclaimed Poole; ‘dinner-time bur- 
glars, by Jove! Call 'Trelawney, and we’ll catch 
them; you stand by the ladder, while we go and 
force the door !’ 

‘There he is, Jack!’ cried Mrs Poole; and 
sure enough, there was a man crouching under 
the bushes. He had in fact just come down 
when he heard their footsteps approaching, and 
as it was now nearly dark, he hoped to elude 
observation. 

Directly Mrs Poole spoke he was off like the 
/wind, taking the direction of the box thicket 
Where Muriel and Trelawney were ensconced. 
| Noreock gave chase, but the man was fleet of foot, 
-and he had all his work cut out. 

Jack Poole saw it was hopeless for him, but 
followed as fast as he could, calling for Trelawney 
| to stop the burglar. 
| Trelawney, on his part, had lost no time in 
availing himself of his opportunities, and was 
| engaged in an earnest, but it must be confessed, 
a very one-sided conversation with Muriel, who 
| had not as bie opened her lips. He told a very 
‘ancient and oft-repeated tale: that he was not a 
‘rich man, that he knew he was not worthy of 
her, that he loved her with all his heart; and 
-wouldn’t she, couldn’t she, say she loved him? 
~Couldn’t she just look at him, and he would 
| know? and so on. 


| | 
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or wouldn’t do any- 
thing he wanted, but steadily regarded her prett 
little shoes peeping out ‘under her LOVES LA 
She was struggling in her heart between a feeling Deap! And only a week to-day 
of bitter resentment against her sister’s shameless (The blackbird sang from the hawthorn spray) 
conduct and a sensation of relief that it was this We wandered up through the dusky wood, 
man and not the other who had been so disgrace- Till high on the moor above we stood, 
fully paired off with her. Her pride was fast And gazed on the goodly lands beneath, 
giving way, however, before a very different That stretch away from the purple heath 
sentiment, and after a moment or two she was in To meet the line of the distant sea— 
the act of turning her face to his with the answer The goodly lands that belong to me. 
he wished for, when she started violently, and 
exclaimed : ‘Jack’s calling you!’ instinctively 
edging away from him as she spoke. Simul- 
taneously they heard footsteps approaching at he ) 
headlong speed, and then again Poole shouting : I ae las 
n which it measures him out his praise. 
Trelawney ! Stop him! Stop him! Rages h 
Trelawney, thinking it was some ‘fool’s game,’ 
as he called jt, of the others which had thus wa leave — mark upon modern thought. = 
interrupted his love-making, was furious; but Good? Why! yes; he preferred, I’m told, | No 
the next instant a man rushing up, stopped a few A poor man’s thanks to a rich man’s gold. ‘een 
yards from the entrance to the arbour, in full Then, dropping the while a pious tear, | 
one who followed. finest fellow that waike 1s earth 5 
‘Drop that, you scoundrel !’ said Norcock. But then—that ugly stain on his birth !’ 
Instantly appreciating the situation, Trelawney | 
seized with his uninjured hand a_ pair of Fools! Who heeds such a stain but you? _ wh 
gardener’s shears which had been left there, and Far above from the heavenly blue | mos 
swinging them round, discharged them as well as God flashes a smile of awful scorn whi 
he could at the head of the desperado. At the pitiful sons of woman born, sori 
On the instant the report rang out, and Nor- Who wrap themselves in their ragged pride, E 
cock, who was only a yard or two away, must have And turn with insolent lip aside its 3 
been shot, but that the uncouth missile caught From the better man whom a mother’s shame yeal 
the man a heavy blow on the shoulder, spoiling Has robbed of his right to an honoured name. calli 
his aim, and causing him to stagger for a moment. 
fist, and the weapon wrested from him. 4 : 1 
When Poole up, followed by his wife, (the spray), Ste 
they found a melodramatic tableau vivant; the ny" hou 
burglar lay on his back, with Norcock’s big foot I loo ed im Bend his 
on his chest, breathless, silent, his keen eyes still Their wistiel ond my poles he | 
glancing round for some possible means of escape. | Though I knew he never would say a word. onl 
Trelawney stood over him, and the still smoking! The earth stood still while I tried to speak, si 
istol lay where Norcock had thrown it ; while The red blood mounted to flush my cheek ; v0 
furiel, white and terrified, looked on from the But pride—though neither of rank nor race— en 
gap in the box hedge. Drove it back ere it tinged my face ; hap 
When the police had been found, and the It checked my pulses, and kept me dumb, she 
ruffian handed over to them, Norcock turned to Strangling the words as they strove to come— mot 
Trelawney in the drawing-room and said : That craven pride in the woman’s thought— to d 
‘It seems to me, Trelawney, that I owe you my ‘I dare not cffer the gift unsought.’ ther 
life; I don’t know that it’s very much good to | So, silent, a little space we stood, H 
me or any one else ; but you were confoundedly Then turned our steps to the dusky wood ; hom 
smart with those shears!’ and he stretched out And still behind me the voice of Fate the 
his hand and shook Trelawney’s warmly. Whispered, mocking, ‘Too late! too late !’ we 
‘It was an awful fluke!’ said Trelawney, and 
laughingly depreciating his action. ‘TI had to use Too late indeed! In the silent gloom, war 
my left hand, you know ; but it seemed the only The darkened hush of his curtained room, how 
thing to do. : R He sleeps so sound he could never hear thir 
‘Second fluke you’ve made to-day,’ said the in- My words, though breathed in his very ear; toa 
corrigible with a sly glance at Muriel, ‘but though I rose and crept. 
it’s ans f = happened to be in the right place.’ To kneel beside him; no tears I wept, the 
Muriel blushed crimson, and became deeply No kiss I Pe tage ahah i 
‘That was a fluke, too, if they only’—— a 
‘Mary !’ cried Muriel wick fediing eyes, 80 Dead! And I sit in my state apart, adm 
that all three men turned to look at her; but And curse my cowardly woman's heart. not 
the women kept their secret, and Trelawney never Marcarer MAcDoNALp. T 
knew until long after they were married that his by 
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